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THE EDUCATION OF CITIZEN IN A MARKET KONOfifY AND 
ITS RELATIONSHIP TO A FREE SOCIETY 



By Mazsaret Stimmann Branson 



yfhaX is the relationship between a market Monomy and a firee society, or, as otheis might 
prefiBr to put It, between e^t^sm and democraQT? Iliat question Is not new. As a matter of fiwt, 
one American 8ch(^ oontotds that i t has dffini^ 

Duxing that time it would seem that every logically possible pmnt of view has been advanced, 
rdnitted and reasirart«L As a result, thexe is a ridi litorature whidi one can consult IRie ipiestion, 
however. Is mcoe than hist«nieal interest It again is a (inestion (tf great moment The dramatic 
political tqiheavals, ifoiyn*"^** for democratic governments, and economic firee foDs In the countries of 
Eastern Europe and the USSR have movi^ it to the forefront And, as one might eipect, recent 
evoits have r^ndled interest in ihs question not only on the part of economists, pdUtiGal scientists 
and educators, but on the part of the attentive public as well. 

The purpose of this pa^ is three-fdd: first, to summarize briefly the more important, current 
thinlring of American scholars about the cs^talism/democraqr connection; seomd, to call attention to 
the specific economic values and fundamental assumptions about economic activity lAnth underiie 
Ameorican constitutionalism and reinforce democratic norms; and, finally, to cimsider the 
implications of the forgoing for the education of citizens in a market^ented, democratic society. 



THE CAPITAUSM/DEMOCRACY CONNECTION 

There is little argument today about whether or not there is a relationship between capitalism 
and democracy. Two great economists of the last generation, Max Weber and Joseph Schumpeter, 
detailed the linkage. Weber contended that dunocraqr in its clearest fbrm can occur mily under 
capitalist industrialization and that it had its grratest opportunity in l^otesttint societies widdi 
emphasized individual r^ponsibUity. Schumpeter was even more emphatic He stated flatiy that 
hiatoiy deariy confirms that modem democracy rose along with capitalism and in a causal 
connection with it Modem democracy is a product of the capitalist process, and the two were 
mutual^ supportive parts of a rising modem civilization, he d e cla red , Schumpeter, however, was 
careful to point out the tension between capitalism and democracy. He cautioned that the means at 
the disposal of private interests were often used to thwart the will of the people and to interfere 
with the medumism of competitive leadership. In some instances, Schumpeter said, "political life all 
but x«solved itself into a struggle of pressure groups and in many cas^ practices that failed to 
conform to the spirit of the democratic method." * 

Contemporary American Scholars, drawing on the wori^ of Wd>er, Schumpeter, 
F. A von Hayek and others, generally accept the fact that there is a capitalism/democracy nexus. 
Robert Dahl, the leading American democratic theorist, in the new editicm (1990) of his book. After 
the Revolution: Authority in a Good Society, sets forUi a number of historical "fects" which he 
contends are indisputable. 

It is an historical fact that modem democratic institutions...have exists only 
in countries with predinninantiy privately ovmed, market-oriented economies, 
or capitalism, if you prefer the name. It is also a fact that all 'socialist' 
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couatries with {uc^fHrnnantiy Btate-owned centxaUy directed gconomic 
ordars - command economies - have not eiyoyad democratic govemmentSy but 
have in fi^ been ruled Iqr autboritarian dietetcnships. It is also an historical 
fact that some 'o^tidlBtf countries have also been, and are, ruled by 
authoritarian dictatordiips. * 

Few would disagree witii those obstfvattoziS of DahL What American scholars do disagree 
about ie whether thft mifftftl'"!*/'^"***'***^ wmnnfftiMi i« paaitivft or nagatiina. Chief amiiiig those 
who amtend that the vidoioe tends to he positive are Beynmt Martin Upset, MSltcai and 
Rose Friedman, Gabriel Ahnond. and Peter Berger. 

In an eipanded and updated verdon iMl) of his classic work, P^^^lflm^ ^flT^; Thffi M fit 
jBasesirfPalitics. Seymour lipset argu^ that privatdy owned, maihetKiriented aoonomiee are linked 
with democraey, share its values and fodlitate its dev^opment He posits the fidlowing as bis 
"ei^dicit thesis": 

The more well-ta4o a nation, the greater the chances that it will sustain 
democracy. From AristoUe down to the present, men have argued that only 
in a wralthy society in which relatively few citizens lived at the level of real 
poverty could there be a situaUon in which the mass of the population 
intdligently participate in politics and develqi the self-restraint necessary to 
avoid succundung to the ^»peals of ixT^ponffihle demagogues. A society 
divided between a large impoverished mass and a small fimned elite results 
either in oUgfU!chy (dictatorial nde of the small upper stratum) or in tyranny 
(popular based dictatorship). ' 

Apart fitnn the need for a middle dass in which the dtiisna have "a moderate and sufficient 
property*, lipsot contends that "a stable democracy requires the manifestation of eonfliet or deavage 

that there will be struggle over ruling positions, challmges to parties in power, and shtfta of 
pfirties in office." (Concomitant with the strug^e, however, there must also be consensus, he hirsts, 
"...without consensus - a pcditical syston allowing the peao^ 'play* of power, the adhereaoe by the 
'outs' to decisiouii made the 'ins' - there can be no itemocracy." * 

(Tonservative economists Milton and Rose Friedman not only believe ec ww m ic fieedom and 
political freedom are necessarily Uidced because bo^h are expressions of one and the same impulse of 
individual autonomy against the coercive power of the statra. Tbey also espouse "the ftwdaniental 
proposition that freedom ia one whole, that anything that reduces freedom on one part of our lives is 
likely to effort freedom in the other parts". 

That there is an intimate ffflnnwrtion between economics and politics is an insistent argument 
of the Friedmans. Thoy contend: 

Economic anrangements play a dual role in the promotion a bee society. 
On the one hand, freedom in economic arrangements is itself a eon^onent of 
freedom broadly understood, so economic ftedton is an end in iteelfc In the 
second place, economic fioe^om is also an i n d isp en sa ble means toward the 
achievement of politieal freedom... 
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The kind of eomomic oigBiiisatioii that provides economic freedom directly, 
namely competitive capitalium, also promotes poUtieal freedom, because it 
separates economic power from poliUcal power and in this way enables the 
one to ofibet the other. ' 

Still anothwr advantage of a mai^ economy is that it siqiports political freedom of dissent. 
The Fnedmans are persuaded that indivi&uds and groups in a democraqr are free *to advocate and 
propagandise openly for a radical change in the structure of society - so long as the advocacy is 
res&icted to persuasion and does not indude force (ff other fmnms of coercion. It is a mark the 
poUtlcal freedom of a capitalist society that men can openly a(&%. nte and worit tat socialism.'* An 
impersonal mariiet separates economic activities from political views and protects people from being 
discriminated asainst in thmr economic activities for reasons which are irrelevant to their 
productivity. Further, dissenting groups have acoras Ui many private sources of money to finance 
their organizations and causes wUdi make it possible for them to persuade others through use of 
the metfia, lobbying legi^tures and canvassing voters. 

Despite the many advantages which the Fnedmans say flow from caj^talism, they do 
acknowledge that the relation^p between political and economic freedom is comple x and by no 
means unilateraL They also concede that "history suggests only that capitalism is a necessary 
condition for political freedom. Qtrady it is not a sufficient oinulition." * 

In a recent criti(|ue (d capitalism and democracy, Gabriel Almond, Fkofessor of Pditieal Sr^ jioe 
Emeritus at Stanford Univerdty, said that he finds "the historical, the logical and the statisticii' 
evidence for this positive relation between capitalism and democracy is quite persuasive." ^ He 
that capitalism and democracy have emerged ovor the last couple of centuries as the 
dominant problem solving institutions of modem civilization, althou^ both have had to be modified 
"welforized." 

"...Without this welfare adaptation it is doubtfiil that capitalism would have 
survived, or, rather, its survival, 'un-welfariz^, would have required a 
substantial repressive apparatus. The choice then would seem to have been 
betweoi donocratic wel&re d^itaUsm and represmve undemocratic 
cfl^talism. I am inclined to believe that caintalism as such thrives mioe 
with the democratic welfare adaptation than the repressive one. It is in that 
Mnse that we can argue that there is a dear posiUve impact of demooracy on 
capitalism."* 

Acknowledging that he did not start out with a precapitalist bias, Peter Berger, University 
Professor at Boston University, says that "it was the sheer pressure of empirical evidence, registered 
in my mind over (15) years of work" that compelled him to take the positions he now hidd& ' Berger 
insists Uiat modem democmtie industrial society is not the capitalion p^oratively labeled by its 
most CQmpelling critic Kari Man. Even so, Berger says, there is a "buttt-in difficulty for those who 
would defond capitaliaai. It is essentially the difficulty (^mie who would defend a (necessarily 
imperfect) reality agamst a dream ^perfection. Capitali»n, by its very nature, is a sober, practical, 
prosaic affair. It fails to inspire, evmi when it works efficiently and humandiy." ** 

What is "urgenUy" needed, Berger asserts, is a cmnprehensive theory concerning the relation 
between capitalism and society in Uie modem world. Because he is convinced that no sin^^e 
individual is capable of undertaking this task, Berger has put forth, "on the basis of empirical 
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evidoDce", 50 ^posltioiis or hypotlies^ As hyiMtliesis within a sodal-sdence framew^ 
sulpert to emjurieal testing and thus to falsiilcation, but he l^eves they are viaUe. Propo^ons 
numbered 16 thxou);:^ 19 eoncem capitafism and demooaqr: 

16. Capitalism is a necessary but not su£Bdent condition of democrat 
under modem conditions. 

17. If a capitalist economy is sulgected to increasing degrees of state 
contrd, a point (not precisely specifiable at this time) will be r^xlbed at 
which democratic governance becomes iTOp oa sib le. 

18. If a socialist economy is opoi^od up to increasing (tegrees of market 
forces a point (not precisely specifiable at this time) will be reached at 
which democratic governance becomes a possilnlity. 

19. If d^italist development is successfiil in generating economic growth 
firom which a sizable proportion of the population benefits, pressure 
toward democracy are likely to sppear. " 

Thero are those among American scholars who dissent fimn the more positive views of the 
capitalist/democracy connection just described. One ctf the more pessimistic economic analyses 
comes finmildancurO]sen,Profi3S9or of Economics at Uie University (tf l^ InTlieLigicof 
CollectivB Action ( 196S) he contends that in the real world of democrE^ nations <mly certain kinds 
of groups are able to organise and these groups secure benefits fiir themsdves at the espense of 
general pubUc. HAmtiimAtn that thama in The Riro and Dedine of Nations (1982) advsnci^ ae 
the^ that the bdiavior of individuals and businesses in stable societies inevitaMy leads to the 
formation ctf dense networks of collusive cartels and loUqring organizatioDS that make ec on o m ies 
less efficient and polities less governable. Thus, in the course of time, the propensities of democratic 
sodeties to foster special interest groups leads to the subvermon of e^talism. 

In the last several decades a school, or several schools, of economists and politacal scientists 
have emerged tmder various names: puUic dunce theorists, rational choice thttnists, or positive 
political theorists. Essentially these scholars, who are fiscal conservatives, share a conviction that 
the private economy is far more robust, efficient and perb^ ei|uitable than other economies , lliey 
also hold that the private economy is much more successful than pi^tical processes in effidently 
allocating resouzces. James Buchanan, winner of the 1986 Nobel Prize in E co n o mi c s and leader of 
the Virginia Tublic Choice' school, William Riker , of the Rodiester "Ftoitive Theory^ sehod and 
othem piedict, as BSancor does, that where the Constitution fitils to impose appropriate limits of 
government, interest groups in oollusion with politicians and bureaucrats will eqdoit the powers of 
government to redistribute resource towards themsehres at the eqiense of tiie general public and 
future generations. But they go even further. Public Choice theorists tend to regard e lec ti o ns as 
littie moxe t ^ftp the rubber-stamping of decisions made elsewhere in the system throui^ the 
infoimal processes of interest-group fonnation and h^roUing. They call for a deliberate restoration 
of the oonstitutional wisdom (tf the Founders, thoM who brou^t the constitutioa^ 
the United States into being. The Founders, they say, put their trust wA in indhrlduals but in laws. 
Hence they daim that nothlag less than a new oonstitutional settlement that restores and 
entrenches the "economic constitution" worked out by the classical political economist s wiU suffice. 
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In Blazch 1987 a mSBrmot in honor of RiibffirtOaU was held al Yale Unhmity. C taierat i o nfl 
«f TkAl' a ntudantu and collfl&pifift fathmed to aaaesB the state irfimderotanding of democracar. On 
that * K?fff"»«", DaU himself angag^ !n a fsvealing nmnd-table d i s c u s sio n in i^idi he tried to distill 
what he has oome to heUere over a lifetime of invesUgating the intersection of pditics and 
economics. As the following excerpts firom his remarks seem to indicate, Dahl stands fromewhere 
between those who contend that the rdatjonship between capitalism and democracy is po^tive and 
those who hold it to be negative. 

"...This oountiy and other countrim with capitalist institutions have adueved 
a certain threshold of adiievonents of denmeraticprocssses. Achieving this 
thieshtdd is eztnmiely important: I value that a^evement a great in 
oompariMm with ncBidemocratie r^imes elsewhere in the worid. The 
question is whether that level of adiievement can be heightened... 

As you know, along with many others, I have long believed that the efiiBci of 
sodoecononie iiipqi^fti?*iflff in political sjBtems, cortainly in the United States, 
is to lead to political inequalities. While the translation of so c ioeconom i c 
resource into {wlitical resources is in no sense one-fbr^me, it's extremely 
complicated, ihan is a hind of crude relationship between one's s o c ioe c onomic 
IKisition and mourees and one's life chanoes mid cajmcities for eaereimng 
influence in political life. These sodoeoonomie inequalities are severe in the 
United States. There are diCfiBrences that we all know about: differences in 
wealth, income, education, status, access to means of communication, and 
organizational resources... 

Are there, therefore, any ways of getting at the causes, the sources of these 
inequalities? Ideally, again, a democratic larder would exist with a 
socioeconomic Older for a d^ocracy, s kind of self-regulating, egalitarian 
order. Well, such an order do^ not exist As for as I know, it never has 
existed..." » 

In his final remarks at tlie conference, Dahl said that he agreed with many his ccUepgues 
"that there is an exhaustion of the adequacy of theori^ that we have. One can only hope that a 
Marx or a Mill will come along... I think we have exhaust^ the thmetical stuff that we woe bred 
on and grew up on. It is no longer adequate to this kind of worid. We hope fu* the appearance of 
some new theory that would be more sensitive to the complexity of the world we deal with." " 



ECONOMIC VALUES AND ASSUMPTIONS OF THE CONSTTTUnON 

It is often said • and with good reason • ihaX to understand not just particular controversitt 
but also the most momentous issues that arise in the United States one must look to the 
Constitution. Tliat is true in large part because of the singular importance which A me rican s attach 
to Uieir Constitution. It is much more than a documentazy text, a foimal document ratified in 1787. 
The Constitution is the complex of principles, institutions, laws, practices, internalized attitudes and 
beUefo by whidi the American pMpie have governed thenisehres for more than 200 yea^ That the 
Constitution is a "living document" has bMune a diche; yet that dmraGterisation is wsent ial to 
yiy^ ^ im^ f mg itft pffnyftftivft iffffy^f^ty im Amariean life. Time and again nsw political, sodal, and 

conditions and demands have compelled those who turn to the Ccmstitution for "the rules" 
and for guidance to define and re-define critical sections. In the United States constitutional issues 
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axe never permanently settled. Even so, as historian Herman Bdz has obs^ved, "Either eiqilidtly 
or mferamtiaUy, eonstitutional morality in the United States hat atwaya innated on fiddity to the 
Framen' text as tl^ touchstone itf fovenunental l^timai^.* Thus it can he said that tha vahies 
reflected in the Cimstiitution and some 

said to shB^ the various i^tical and ecosiomic crnifficts that zdy on its provisions for resohition. 

Ohviously, extended discussion i^the economic values and assumptiims inherent in the 
Constitution and how they inteisect with its political values and assumptions is imposable here. A 
veiy hrief summation, however, needs to he ofifered, even at the risk <tf over s im p li ficat i o n. 

ImpUdt in the spare, matter of flaet prose of the Constitution are emhedded four spedfie 
^K-CTftffiff ynh*^ dagflTving of nnmmant hare. The fiiBt itf these is the lig^t to private property. It is 
^m fnmtiA, m the Locfcean traction, to flow finm the law of nature itself it is not a eonoesrion hy 
those govoning to tiie govansed. Along with the right to life and to liherty, the rit^ to property is 
nfttiitm?, ^naUannMfl and flwymtiiil to meaningfiil iwiwtmnB. GovemmentTs responsibility, Its VBiy 
purpose, therefiare, is to protect individuals in the enjoyment of their natural ri^ts and to secure 
their persons and property against infringement or videnos. 

A second economic value implicit in the Constitution is support for private entrepreneurial 
activity. That support is so obvious that one ^olar has exdaimed. If the Constitutiim imidied a 
commitaient to private property, it posi^ely exuded support for iffivate mtreineneurial activity.... 
The Framers sought to create an ordered, stable environment in which private economic activity 
(itself necessarily unstaUe) could taice jAaas' " One way in which the F^nmara did that was by 
assuring that the new union of states would not be damaged by interstate livalriea. Another way 
was fay vesting certain poweis in the national goveinment whidi would make possiUe "^the release of 
ffiieigy" and the "enlargement of men*8 freedom", to use the phrasm made fomoos hy the great legal 
historian lll^Uard Hurst The Constitution provides finr d^xiing the national eccmomic interest in 
relations with other naUons, r^ulating interstate trade, creating a reliable monoy supply, securing 
copyright and patent rights, enacting uniform bankruptcy statute, granting corporate charters, 
disposing of piUiIie lands, taxing individual and corporate wealth, and protecting the sanctity of 
private contracts. 

All of those measures have proved to be of importance in the economic and political lifo of the 
nation. However, former Chief Justice Warren E. Burger bas singed out the Commoroe Clanse of 
the Constitution as particularly significant 

It is difficult to find words more significant than deven key words of the 
Commerce Clause. Artide 1 Section 8 gave Congress the power *to regulate 
Commerce with foreign nations, and among the several states...' That dause 
created a free trade zone - a common mar^ • that became the foundation of 
a private enterprise syston of unprecedent^ potential... In its second 
century the Commerce Clause has been the focus of many continuing 
constitutional struggles. However... that Common marittt became the 
keystoneof our private enterprise system. Ihe freedoms created by our 
Constitution unl^shed the energies of a whole people in a way that had 
never beoi witnessed in all histcHry... And one need only speculate on how a 
common piarket in 1789, instead of 1^2, as prqjected, would have afi(Bcted 
thesubsequenthistory of Europe. Increased tr^ and oonuneroe have 
always improved life for both workers and proprietors. 
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Without Outst dfiven key words we mi|^t have eme rie nce d the dSseoid the 
European £ jiHumiie CoiDmuiilly has stnigi^ed to ovmmie in the more than 
80 years Wioe the framewoA rfite common market was entabliBhed. The 
mirade of our Conuneroe Clause enaUed us to grow from a uation itf three 
milliai people on the edge <tf wUdemess in 1789 to a world povrer by the ^Mh 
century. 

A third value of e^edal signtficflnce whidi is embedded in the Constitution is the rule of law. 
^le Flramere and their successor generations have believed that no porvar can be exercised except in 
accordance with the procedures, princi^es and constraints contained in ihe law. lliey also have 
bdlieved that any citizen can find redress against any other, however powrafully fdaced and against 
the officers of the state itself, for any act which involves a breach (rf'the ^w. It is a«.rumed, 
thoefore, thtit entrepreneur^ activity and the vibrant economic growth which the Ck: istitution was 
intooided to promote are to be oontrdled by law; the inherent limitatioGss (^the legal order are 
understood to be fimdamentaL 

In the early years of the Republic, the pervasive constitutional predilection for capitalism was 
nurtured. The great John MarB^iall, who seized ibr 34 years as Chief Justice and who left an 
indelible imprint on the nation's history, insisted that a strong central authority was rMjuired to 
govern effectively. He saw no reason, however, that private capitalism should not be fully 
compatible with the emergence of a strong government. Thus, he soui^t to harmonize the interests 
of economic groups witii^ goals of the new federal structure. He realized that if those goals were 
to be achieved an environment hospitable to private economic activity was essentiaL His belie& as 
well as the values and assumptions esplicit and implidt in the Constitution were reflected in 
ifl ^^ fiy ^f iA t»atu» ftft^r taftfimaA t^aa For OTamplft, thrBo commoH themes were reflected in the 
CmirtTa dflciftiQns in Fletcher v. Peek. DartmouA CoHegB. and McCuMoA v. Maryland: 

9 

• hostility state actions that impeded economic growth and rendered the 
environment less stable and thus more risky for private investment. 

• national supremacy 

• the establishment of the federal judiciary as the primary exponent of 
constitutional interpretation; business coriHirations as well as private 
educational institutions were to be protected against state interference. 

Over time, however, eor|forations grew in number, in size, and in power. Clashes between 
vested property rights and pid>lic rights became more frequent. Americans, as is their wont, again 
turned to the Comstitution and to the 'Hmwritten constitution'' - including common law traditions, 
statutes enacted by Congress and by state legislatures, and the state consfatutioas themselves 
(whidi, in efifeet complete the federal dmrter). They did so because of another value explicitly stated 
in the Constitution • the "general welfare" or the p^lic good. FVmn that value the assumption 
fcUows that individual entrepreneurial activity must be balanced against the common good, 
particularly when that activity infringes on the natural rights with which Americans daim to be 
endowed. 
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The United States CottstttuUon is now mon than 200 years dd. It is the ddeet ^i?^niiii^g 
charter of fovemment in the worid. In the course <tf its history the Constitation has eierted 
enovmous influence on the economic development of the nation, lliat Sitflwowflft Ki^ ranged tarn Ha 
tendency to encourage econoniie deeentraUration to its ^^ermoe fiar judicial and q[uasiju£cial 
instittttifms as ail>itratorB of economic conflicts to ito assumptions that law must embody "hi^ier 
values" than the rii^t itf the individual entrepreneur or majority rule. Hie haste values and the 
ftmdamental assumptions inherent in the Constitution have not changed, however. They continue 

to serve as the nation's suidenosts. 



EDUCATION, DEMOCRACY AND MARKET ECONOMY 

The prevailing wei^ of schdariy opinion as reported earlier in this paper, is that capitalism, 
or a market economy, is a necessary but not sufficient condition for democracy. It is interesting, 
therefore, to note that there also appears to be growing consensus that "if we cannot say that a high 
level of education is a sufficient condition for democracy, the available evidence suggests that it 
comes dose to being a necessary one." " A "high level education" presupposes that all citizens in 
democratic societies need more Uian minimal education, schooling in "the three RV. Tliey need to 
develop an understanding of the essential concepts and the actual Ibnctioning of constitutional 
governments and of market economies. Hie dedsions which dtizeitt in free societies are called upon 
to make in both their personal and political lives are replete with the ideas - and choices - dT 
economics. A basic grounding in economics is essential, if they are to make sense of pclides 
advocated in print and on the airwaves and if they are to make intdligent dunces in polling booths. 
As the authors of CIVITAS. a recently (1991) published Framework for Civic ^huation contend, 
"Economics may have been dubbed the 'dismal sdenoe,' but ignwance of eoonomioi on the part dT 
dtizens called upon to judge the ideas, critidsms, warnings, polides and propvisals that svriri about 

is more dismal by far. like ignorance in genwal, ignorance itf eomomios in 
today's world forms a prison from which dtisens - if they are to be adequate judges of public 
discussion - must be given the tools to ^cape." 

What all students in elementary and secondary schools should learn about eomomics and 
when they should learn it has been described in guidelines issued by the Joint Council on Economic 
Education. Ihat organization, in 1977, brought together teams of eoonomiste, piditical sdentisto and 
ezperto in child development and learning theory to develop a Master Cw ff^f^^^^^ Mf!ffi ^ 
Economics. That £tsyg subsequoitly was revised, most recently in 1988. Since ito inception, the 
Guide has had a profound effect on the teadiing of economics in American schools from kindeorgarten 
through grade 12. The Joint Council prodaims the primary purposes ctf economic education are to 
provide individuals with the knowledge and skills they need to make personal economic dedsjons 
and to partidpate in the process of sodal decision-making. T^nffyipg %o use Mimomic reascming can 
help studento to: 

• consider not only the short-term effects of a decision, but also ito long- 
term effecte ani unintended outcomes; 

• see the connection between personal self-interest and sodetal goals; 

• understand how individual and social choices are made in the contest of a 
mized market economy; 
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• analj^ the impact of pubUepoUdes and evonts upon such sodalgo^ 
fire^om, offidency and equity. ^ 

The relationship between education in in a demoeratic 8od<^ ia 

readily appaient in that curriculum. But the connection is evm mora ^parmt in the conriculum 
guidelines r^ommended in CIVITAS- Acknowledging that most public issues involve perdsting 
controverBies over the aUocatifm of scarce resources, the distribulum of ^ fr& among competing 
fectiais, w the affirm a t i o n of particular values, Uiviy^ c on te n ds that tiie ultimate goal of 
education should be to oiable students to partidi»te competently and responsibly hi the monitoring 
and infittoicing of public policy. To enhance competence, each dtixen needs to develop and anlarge 
a firame of r^uenoe whi^ encompasses not only conceptual understanding and an historical and 
contemporaiy persp^ve of eoonmnics, politics and government, but also an undmstai^ing of the 
role of a dtieen in a democratic sodety. To partidpate responsibb'y dtizens need *to develop a stake 
in the policy process, to feel a sense of political efiScacy, and to see U» need to move beyond personal 
interests to one of shared int6rests....(and to) a sense of dvic duty." ^ 

It is important, however, that too much hope for democracy and the health of a nuoket 
economy is not invested solely in education. Education has always served pditical functions insofar 
as it affects, or at least is believed and intended to affect the iuturs character of the community and 
the state. For that reason, and particularly in the United States, there has always bemi a penchant 
f(ff trying to sdve social, political and economic problems throus^ education, lime and again 
Americans have invested millennial hopes in education only to see them fiiU short of real^ation. 
Americans have looked to the public sdiools to make good dtizens and productive wukers out of the 
children of immigrants fiom all over the worid, to reduce radal and relijgious pvqudicei, to eliminate 
poverty and to strengthen the bonds of understanding and finendship with other natiims. Today the 
nation's President and the governors of the 50 states want to use education as the primary 
instrument for achieving greater economic competitiveness. But, as Lawrence Cremin reminds us: 

"...American economic competitiveness with Japan and other nations is to a 
considerable degree a iimction of monetary, trsuie, and industrial pdicy* and 
of dedffions made by the President and Congress, the Federal Reserve Board, 
and the federal departments of the Treasury and Commerce and Labor. 
Therefore, to contend that problems of international competitiveness can be 
solved by educational reform, especially educational reform defined solely as 
school reform, is not merely Utopian and millennialist, it is at best foolish 
and at worst a crass effort to dirsct attention away firom those truly 
responsible for doing something about competitiveness and to lay the burden 
on the schools... 

Education cannot take the place of politics, though it is inescapably involved 
in politics, and education is rarely a sufficient instrument for achieving 
political goals, thou^ it is almost always a necessary condition for achieving 
political goals." " 

Schools, to be sure, do have significant, if not sole, responsibility finr providing students with a core 
of basic knowledge about sodal, political and economic issues and for tenfhing them to think 
critically, listen with discconunent and communicate honestly and effectively* Schools also bear 
responsibility for helping to provide students with the skills they need to fimction as dtisens in 
democratic communities and in a mari^et economy. But, in addition to those imperatives, schoob 
have one even greater: to help each student learn how to partidpate with others to build a better 
worid ftommnnity. 

ERIC * 
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